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INTRODUCTION 


Christianity today is challenged to justify its basic 
tenets of faith in the light of modern knowledge. The 
challenged hurled at Christians consists of an inquiry into 
the reality of certain events upon which and from which 
Christianity derives the meaning and purpose of man's ex- 
istence. Such events are thought to have played a part in 
human experience at a specific time and place within the 
context of all human experiences. Thus the validity or real 
ity of Christian events depends upon a sense of history. 

The question which arises is one that asks what method of 
judgment may be most fruitfully employed to ascertain the 
reality of events in history. For the past century and a 
half, there has been a growing tendency to relegate all 
valid and true knowledge to the tenets of scientific or ob- 
jective method. Confined to an interpretation of the nat- 
ural order in which we live, this method renders irrelevant 
all "knowledge" as true or probable whenever a situation 
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arises that seems to violate the natural order of things. 
Thus it is that accounts of supra -natural episodes recorded 
in the New Testament come under direct fire from this criti- 
cal methodology. A crucial target for Christians is the 
evaluation of the Resurrection of Christ in the light of 
scientific evaluation. It is clear to both scientists and 
theologians that the meaning of Christ's appearance in this 
world hinges on the light thrown by Christ's Resurrection 
from the dead. If this event is thrown into doubt or re- 
moved as a real event from history, then the bulk of Chris- 
tian interpretation of Jesus is also subject to the same 
fate. Christians will have either to rest their justifica- 
tion for their belief in the Savior of the world upon the 
vivid imaginations of the minds of antiquity, or reduce the 
person of Jesus to that of an ordinary man and hope to glean 
some moral value from His life. Both alternatives are unde- 
sirable since the message of eternal salvation and its as- 
surance are torn away from the proclamation found in the 
only source that Is available to us^-the New Testament. The 
basic question is, then, "Can the Resurrection of Christ be 
discovered as a real event in human experience so that the 
hope of Christianity will not be reduced to fantasy?" 
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In such an investigation many courses are possible to 
be followed, it would be possible to trace all the sources 
which mention the Resurrection in the hope of discovering 
some irrefutable fact of Its reality. It would be possible 
to apply a method of "psychology " to the written sources. 

Or it would be possible to simply accept the written word 
as representing the ultimate Truth and disregard other 
critical approaches. These and other approaches are doomed 
to frustration because on one hand they superimpose presup- 
positive criteria of judgments upon material which is not 
systematic or apologetic and so can offer no resistance to 
foreign objections, and on the other hand, blind acceptance 
simply falls to answer the critical questions raised. Thus 
we can only begin a critical approach by first discovering 
whether the Resurrection was a problem to begin with in the 
first days of Christianity, and if it was not, to show how 
this crucial issue was overlooked and led to the present- 
day predicament. 

It is the purpose of this paper to select an Individual 
from that period of history which was crucial in the develop- 
ment of Christianity, in which the basic ideas of justifica- 
tion were being put down unsystematically and as yet were 
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unaware of the importance of giving special significance to 
particular events in the Christian drama. For it is within 
just such a period that the failure to regard special events 
with particular significances led to the later question of 
what an event meant, and especially what the Resurrection 
meant. 

The person who stands out as an example of such a pe- 
riod just mentioned is the second-century bishop of Lyons, 
St. Irenaeus. Irenaeus is selected because of several rea- 
sons. First, he represents the Greek conception of the 
world which was a part of his thinking and therefore became 
a part of his Christian interpretation of the meaning of Je- 
sus Christ's appearance. Second, Irenaeus was living in a 
time which was removed from the Apostolic Age and therefore 
was a crucial time for Christian development, since the 
early experiences of the Apostles had been removed by some 
generations, and as yet the "historical' 1 problems of events 
in the Apostolic Age had not been realized. And, third, 
Irenaeus is responsible for laying foundations upon which 
later theological development was grounded. 

Thus in this transitory period between the age of ex- 
perience and the age of question, it will be shown first 
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that Irenaeus was not a systematic theologian, but a writer 
whose thoughts were conditioned by the threat of .gnosti- 
cism. Second it will be shown that within his body of 
thought there is found a conception which is best described 
as a “theory of recapitulation." Third, his recapitulation 
ideas as the way in describing the redemptive act of all 
creation embody the Logos Doctrine, prevalent in Greek 
thought as a description of the cosmos. Fourth, this world 
view led him to regard the Advent of Christ as the "event" 
in which all other events, such as the Incarnation, passion, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, and the Atonement itself, 
are found not as separate "events , ” but as part and parcel of 
the event of the Coming of the Lord. Fifth, it will be 
shown that the conception of Irenaeus reveals the fact that 
particular events were not perceived as requiring special at 
tention, and that because they were not so conceived, the 
historical problem arose in a later age and has haunted us 
to the present day. 

Following the exposition of Irenaeus' thought on the 
Resurrection, there will be a section best described as "Con 
temporary Histiography. " In this section the contemporary 
problem of interpreting the Resurrection will be investi- 
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gated. To accomplish such an end, Richard Heibuhr's book. 
The Resurrection and Historical Reason , will be employed to 


see on the one hand how contemporary theology has dealt with 
the historical problem, and on the other hand, to evaluate 
the approach which Neibuhr takes in attempting to solve the 
problem. In this section there will be an introduction 
which amplifies the particular nature of the present day 
problem in interpreting the Resurrection of Christ. 
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ST. IRENA BUS AND THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


I. BIOGRAPHY 


Like so many of the great men of antiquity, the back- 
ground of St. Irenaeus is not well known. With the excep- 
tion of a letter preserved by Eusebius 1 in which Irenaeus 
writes to a friend, Florinus, we know nothing of Irenaeus' 
early life. Since Irenaeus mentions Florinus' and his own 
association with Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, it is possible 
to speculate cautiously about Irena ms' date of birth. The 
matyrdom of Polycarp took place circa 155 A.D. d , which would 
indicate that Irenaeus was born probably not earlier than 
140 A.D. In his letter to Plorinus, Irenaeus reminds his 
friend of Polycarp's responsibility in handing down the true 
teaching of the Apostolic Fathers, especially of John. The 
letter seems to be a reprimand to Plorinus for having fallen 
into heresy. The glimpse which Irenaeus gives of himself 
identifies him as one who was deeply concerned in preserving 
the true teaching of the apostles. It is likely that Irenaeu 
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went to Rome sometime after his stay at Smyrna where he prob- 
ably learned the details of the Mar cl on and Valent in ian here- 

sies.-' More definite is his appearance as a priest at Lug- 

4 

dunum (Lyons) in 177. It was the time of the Montavist con- 
troversy and a time of persecution for the church at Lyons. ^ 
The members of the church there sent Irenaeus to Bishop Eleu- 
therius on a mission of peace to try to resolve the Montavist 
problem. Upon his return he was made bishop of Lyons, fill- 
ing the vacancy left by the martyred Pothinus. Irenaeus re- 
mained in Lyons for the duration of his life, until the turn 
of the century. 

Of the works which Irenaeus wrote, only two have come 
down to us besides the letter to Florinus: Against Heresies ; 

and later the Demonstration of the Apostolic Teaching . 
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II. IRENAEUS' PURPOSE AS REELECTED IN HIS WRITINGS 

Of the two works which we have, the Aaa last Heresies is 
by far me most important. Consisting of five books, it is 
a fiery attack upon the Gnostics. It is probably true to say 
that Irenaeus devoted his life and missionary zeal to the 
refutation and unmasking of the Gnostic movement, which he 
regarded as an imminent danger to the teachings of the 
Apostles. His purpose he himself states when he says: "To 

reveal their systems is to conquer them. That is why we have 
endeavored to bring to light the whole body of this evil and 
cunning little beast, and by means of yourselves to make it 
known to all... It is not enough for us to unmask the beast, 
but we must also attack it from all sides." 

As a Greek, Irenaeus was not free of the Hellenistic 
world view that the material world was imperfect. However, 
he was adamant in his refutation of those who held that this 
world was either created through a series of "demi-urges" or 
that it was unredeemable. Whereas he couldn’t view the flesh 
as something intrinsically "good," he refused to admit that 
its imperfection was cue to an infinite number of fallen 
gods, untouchable by the one, true God. We shall see how he 
attempts to balonce the tension between the created and the 
uncreated . 

From his works one important thing must be noted. 
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Irena eus did not intend to write a dogmatic theology of the 
Church. It is always a temptation for the twentieth-century 
mind to try to organize thought into a systematic organiza- 
tion of ideas. But it would be a distortion to try to so 
treat Irenaeus. Indeed, to try to discover doctrinal systems 
in Irenaeus is to create that which really doesn't exist in 
Irenaeus. His thought is valuable for its content in devel- 
oping systematic theology, but we can hardly expect to find 
any well-thought-out system in this second-century defender 
of Christianity. Irenaeus was emphatically devoted to the 
mission of uncovering the dangers of Gnosticism. It Is im- 
possible to assume that he had any more ambitious task in 
mind. Systemizat ion was to wait for a later age. 

It is true that from the arguments against heretics 
Irenaeus does tell us his thoughts concerning the basic be- 
liefs of the early Church. These thoughts do hang together 
by their necessary relationships to one another, but only as 
they refute heresy, not as a planned schema. 

The basic issue which is now to be raised is a complex 
one which has several possible answers. At the heart of the 
matter lies the question: Did Irenaeus attach any special 

significance to the Resurrection of Christ or did he view 
the Resurrection of Christ as simply one more event in the 
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whole drama of Jesus' life, passion, death, and resurrection? 
In other words, can we find in ^renaeus any attempt to give 
the Resurrection of Christ an historical value? Did he view 
the Resurrection as a real event and as the supreme historical 
event in human history? Clearly there is not a simple "yes" 
or "no" answer to the question. Indeed, rather than being an 
"either, or" question, the issue seems to be more a "both, 
a.nd" question. Involved with the whole matter are tangential 
but important issues which inquire into the very nature of 
the appearances of the Risen Lord. Such things as "psychic 
experience," "empirical experience," "limited revelation," 
"imaginatory hope," are all issues connected with the inter- 
pretation of the Resurrection. It is true that the Resurrec- 
tion is a "real" thing for Irenaeus. The task is to discover 
if possible, in what sense the Resurrection was a "real" 
thing for Irenaeus. 

Row it is important to note that all of Irenaeus' ideas 
are connected with what some call his "Theory of Recapitula- 
tion." The term "theory" here must be regarded as a modern 
interjection since it is doubtful that Irenaeus had any sys- 
tematic theory in mind. Nevertheless, he uses the term "re- 
capitulation" and it is essential that it be understood in 
relationship to his concept of the Resurrection. 
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in. irmaeus* use of the idea "recapitulation" 

At the outset it is clear that Irenaeus does not deal 
with a "doctrine of the Resurrection of Christ." Besides be- 
ing a modern conception, such a doctrine simply does not pre- 
sent a particular point for discussion in Irenaeus* extant 
works. The reasons for the omission of any special treatment 
of this important subject will be brought up later. Eh at is 
important is his thread of thought which runs throughout his 
theological thinking. At the heart of all his ideas lies his 
use of the term "recapitulation." J. Quasten states that, 

"The heart of Irenaeus* christology and indeed of his entire 
theology is his theory of recapitulation (eci/ttjre • 

...Recapitulation is for Irenaeus a taking up in Christ of all 
since the beginning. Cod rehabilitates the earlier divine 
plan for the salvation of mankind which was Interrupted by 
the fall of Adam, and gathers up His entire work from the be- 
ginning to renew, to restore, to reorganize it in His incar- 
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nate Son, who in this way becomes for us a second Adam." 
Coupled with this idea is Irenaeus* unswerving loyalty to the 
authority of Scripture. "It behooves us, therefore, to avoid 
their doctrines ( Gnos tics );... but to flee to the Church, and 
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to be brought up In her bosom, and to be nourished with the 
Lord’s Scriptures.""' 

The key word in Recapitulation is the Greek word, 

" meaning the chief point, or in the substan- 
tive, "summary." The sense is "that in which is the whole of 
a thing." With the prefix cCV*Cwe have the Latin equivalent 
of "re," so it means to "collect together again." Thus it 
is used in Romans 13:9 and Ephesians 1:10. Recapitulation 
is the repetition by Christ of the actions of Adam, in the 
same manner, or in reverse, that He may subject all things 
to Himself. "...so at the end the Word of the Rather and 
the Spirit of God, united with the ancient substance of the 
creation of Adam, made a living and perfect man, receiving 

the perfect Father, so that as in the animal we were all 
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dead, in the spiritual we are all made alive." " Irenaeus 
does not merely use the term in a rhetorical or logical sense 
but in a real objective sense. Salmond believes that "This 
‘summing up’ is not the recovery of a broken pristine unity, 
but the gathering together of objects now apart and unrelated 
into a final, perfect unity. Nevertheless, it may be said 
that the verb, if it does not itself definitely express the 
idea of the restoration of a lost unity, gets that idea from 


the context. Lawson suggests the idea that the terra means, 
"going over the ground again, with the results different 
from Mara’s attempts. In a sense there is a new power which 
does not re-create a new thing but rejuvenates the old order 
into a new unity under the headship of Christ. 

To support the idea Lawson cites the Adversus Haereses: 
"He has therefore. In His work of Recapitulation summed up all 
things, both waging war against our enemy, and crushing him 
who at the beginning had led us away captive in Adam... in or- 
der that, as our species went down to death through a van- 
quished man, so we may ascend to life again through a victori- 
ous one." 11 Jesus goes over the same ground as Adam, subjects 
Himself to the same temptations of Adam, but succeeds instead 
of failing. How the theme of Christus Victor here should not 
not be emphasized as the primary characteristic of Recapitula- 
tion, nor should it be imposed as a systematic deduction in 
Irenaeus’ thought. For, more important than the "Victor" 
theme, though it is certainly there, is the general idea of 
Christ's "summing up" the whole created order so that it may 
be redeemable. ""When he bacame Incarnate and was made man, 
he recapitulated in himself the long history of man, summing 
up and giving us salvation In order that we might receive 
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again in Christ Jesus what we had lost in Adam, that is, the 
image and likeness of God." "And, therefore, he himself in 
the end displayed that likeness, the Son of God becoming the 
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Son of man, taking up his ancient creation into himself." J 
At this point two things must be observed. First, the 
work which Christ has done is not understood or dealt with 
apart from His whole life, passion, death, and resurrection. 
The theme of resurrection is closely tied to the cross, suf- 
fering, and ministry of Jesus. Thus, in the ilea of recapitu- 
lation Irenaeus does not specifically single out any special 
interpretation of the Resurrection except insofar as it is 
an integral part of the whole picture of redemption. "... 
who on account of His abundant love for His creation submitted 
to be born of a virgin, Himself by Himself uniting man to God, 
and having suffered under Pontius Pilate, and risen, and having 
been received up into splendor, is to come in glory as the 

.1 7p 

Savior of those who are saved... J Second, Irenaeus is 
really more concerned with the general redemption of creation 
and with the general resiirr ection of men than with the spe- 
cific Resurrection of Christ. The latter is by no means neg- 
lected in favor of the former, for the former depends upon 
the latter. Yet the Resurrection of Christ at this juncture 
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is not regarded as a specific event with a supreme quality 
of value all its own. Rather the Resurrection of Christ be- 
longs to the total events of Jesus' appearance as an integral 
part of the atoning work of God. In the next section. we 
shall examine the relationship of the Cross to the Resurrec- 
tion and its place in the Recapitulation of creation. 
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IV. THE EVENT OP THE GROSS IN IRENAEUS 1 THOUGHT 

Keeping in mind Irenaeus* attack on the' Gnostics, we 
can see his thought developing toward the establishment of 
Christ as a real .man. Indeed, the climax of the struggle 
between light and darkness comes on the cross. “it Is clear 

I A 

that the Lord suffered death, in obedience to His Father. 

The point which Irenaeus wants to stress is that a real man 
died on the cross who was also the Son of God. The empha- 
sis upon Jesus’ humanity is not an easy thing for Irenaeus 
on the one hand, yet it is essential for argument against 
the Gnostics. In several places Irenaeus’ thought is clear 
on this point. “And the trespass which by the tree was un- 
done by the tree of obedience, when, hearkening unto God, 
the Son of Man was nailed to the tree." 1 ^ "But the Lord 

our Christ, underwent .. .a valid passion, established fallen 

1 3 

man by His own strength." “Jesus Christ ... redeemed us 

17 

from apostasy with His own blood." “And truly the death 

1 3 

of the Lord became healing and remission for sins." 

It would almost appear from the above quotations that 
the Cross rather than the Resurrection was the supreme event 
which Christianity depends upon for its justifications. One 
cannot help but sense that the event on the cross is real 
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experience at a time and place in history which offers men 
the faith in salvation. And in none of Irenaeus* writings is 
the Resurrection of Christ treated so specifically as is the 
event of the Cross. Yet the idea of the meaning of the Cross 
is never really separated from the Resurrection itself. It 
almost seems as though the Resurrection is taken for granted, 
that after the event of the Cross it was inevitable that 
Christ should be raised since it was the fulfillment of Scrip- 
ture and a necessary part of the whole atoning work of God. 
This would imply that Irenaeus does not find it necessary or 
helpful in giving to the Resurrection any special significance 
other than its logical place in the sequence of events. 

Closely related to this idea, if it is true, is Irenaeus' 

conception of the person of Jesus. It might be suggested 

that Irenaeus* christology fulfills the need to describe the 

significance of the Resurrection any more than he does. 

Hitchcock even goes so far as to say that Irenaeus* christol- 

19 

ogy is really the heart of all his thought. The point here 
is that if the Son is eternally created, then His appearance 
among men does not change His essence. Thus he seems to re- 
gard the Incarnation as follows: ’’The Incarnation is an ex- 

tension of the Creator’s life in His creation, and the 
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salvation of man (the microcosm) is a continuation of the 
history of the world (the macrocosm). Implied In Irenaeus 

is the pre-existence of the Logos: "And He is our Lord, who 

in the last times was made man, existing in this world; but 
according to His invisibility, He contains all the things 
that were made, and is imminent in the universe, for He is 
the Word of God governing and arranging everything, .. .and 

M°1 

was crucified that He might sum up all things in Himself. 

In Book III, lS.1, he states that the Word was and will be 
"always existing" with God. I his conception of the Logos as 
a pre-existing being, which would be further developed by 
Origen and Gregory of Ryssa, may in one sense explain the lack 
of treatment of the Resurrection in Irenaeus. Bor, a pre- 
existent Being does not essentially change by taking on flesh 
except in appearance. In fact, by taking on flesh and suffer- 
ing as a human being would be more important to Irenaeus than 
the Resurrection which would have to take place in order for 
such a being to return to His rightful, "normal," place with 
God. Thus the cross is the event which holds the most pro- 
found significance for Christians. Irenaeus says, "Had our 
Lord's flesh not been of the same substance as ours, He had 
summed up humanity in Himself, nor could He be called flesh. 
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But Sis Father would have caused His composition to have 
been of a different substance. But now because it was a man 
who had perished, this Word became the Author of our salva- 
tion." It may be reading too much "system" into Irenaeus' 
thought here, but it is not illogical to believe that if 
strongly convinced that the logos is an eternal being, that 
His Resurrection from the dead is not especially significant, 
but an inevitable result by the fact of that being's nature. 

In other words, the significant event in history is the human 
sojourn of the Logos with us, especially that part of His 
earthly life which tooh place on the Gross. It is signifi- 
cant in the light of a divine Son becoming man and not so 
much because of His Resurrection. His Resurrection and as- 
cension were simply an expected fulfillment in the whole 
drama of our salvation. This infers, of course, that Irenaeus 
accepted the fact of the Son's pre-existence apart from a 
temporally created world rather than accepting the fact of 
the Son's pre-existence in the light of the Resurrection. 

This does not mean that the Resurrection was not necessary. 

It was necessary but not for "proof" of the Son's validity 
as the logos but because it had to occur so that the Logos 
could return from the world to His Father. 
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If this analysis Is true at all, we cannot help hut he 

aware of Irenaeus* silence about the Scriptural references to 

the appearances of the Risen Lord. The only explanation might 

he that these events were also simply inevitable occurrences 

to strengthen what had already happened. That he did not 

know about such post-crucifixion appearances seems highly un- 

23 

likely since he speaks of the Scriptures and used them.. 

Although a hit tangential to the subject at hand, it is 

worthy to note Irenaeus 1 conception of what was done for man 

on the Cross since it involves man's resurrection. There is 

this curious statement, "He who was the Son of Cod became the 

24 

Son of Man that man... might become the Son of G-od." There 
is an unmistakable trend in Irenaeus' thought which seems to 
"divinitize" man. In a later chapter he states further, "In 
times long past, it was said that man was cr rated after the 
image of Cod, but it was not (actually) shown; for the Word 
was as yet invisible, after whose image man was created... 
wherefore also he did easily lose the likeness; when, however, 
the Word of God became flesh, He confirmed both these: for 

He both showed forth the image... and He reestablished the 
likeness after a sure manner, by assimilating man to the in- 
visible Father by means of the visible Word." The Word, 
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always eternal, is the mediatorial element in effecting a re- 
union with God. And that reunion by the nature of the infin- 
ite power of God makes men sons of God. Thus, the Resurrec- 
tion by itself does not shed any essential light on our sal- 
vation, but rather in accepting the fact that the Logos 
dwealt among us. Whereas Irena enus was typically Greek in 
the abstractness of his world view, there is no doubt that 
he was very concrete in his view of the Incarnation of the 
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V. THE RESURRECTION OP CHRIST 

The main point to be understood is that Irenaeus sees 
the Resurrection of Christ as an integral part of the life, 
passion, and death of Christ. Somewhat opposed to this view 
is Hr. Wingrep, who tries to develop a hind of "Doctrine of 
the Resurrection" in -i-renaeus. I believe that . . Hingren's 
admirable efforts are to be criticized on one basic groundj 
that is, that he attempts to find a system in Irenaeus which 
just isn't obvious as he suggests. The fact that Irenaeus 
mentions the Resurrection of Christ at all cannot be taken 
as a treatment on the subject. 

First it is true to say that Irenaeus does not regard 
man's essential points of growth in time as a result of spe- 
cific events in his life, but rather as his death and Resur- 
rection in Christ. "Irenaeus conceives of man's growth, 
that is, as a growing together with Christ, who is the image 
of God. By this he does not imply that there is any imita- 
tion of the life which Christ led and His development of the 
life He lived within the compass of the years He spent on 
earth. Rather, Irenaeus would have us keep our attention 
fixed on the two quite definite points of Christ's death and 
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His Resurrection..." The last three words here are both- 
ering since it is not clear that Irenaeus does single these 
two elements out, but rather the idea of Christ's passion 
and death. As Hitchcock points out, "He generally describes 
suffering and death as part and parcel of the lot of humanity 
which the Lord had summed up in Himself, in His recapitula- 

O Q 

tion or summing up of the human race."^ The emphasis still 
lies on the earthly life of Christ not so much on the Resur- 
rection per se. Hingren goes on to say that Christ's stand 
against Satan and evil represents the same struggle which 
had been carrying man away from God until the coming of 
Christ. But unlike Adam, Christ forces His way through the 
barrier established after the Fall and emerges on the other 

side of God's sinless creation — "but the place of His emerg- 

pc 

ing is in fact His Resurrection on the third day." - / This 
is the goal of His resistance and struggle. "in his child- 
hood man has received an injury; he has been wounded by sin 
and death; and since the healing of his injury is salvation, 
life before the injury (i.e., at the creation), and life af- 
ter the healing (i.e., in the Resurrection), are the same 
life." Now at this point two things must be observed. 
First, it cannot be denied that the place of the Son's 
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emerging was in the Resurrection. But the fact that the 
place is the Resurrection does not make the Resurrection a 
particularly special thing for Irenaeus. The important thing 
is that the Logos dwelt with man as a man. Second, it is not 
clear that the Resurrection only means that the life before 
Adam and the life after Christ are simply the same. There is 
certainly a restoration of creation in Christ’s recapitula- 
tion of the world, hut it is also more than restoration. 

"'That then did the Lord bring at His coming? Know that He 
brought all newness, by bringing Himself, who had been fore- 
told. Hor this was announced, that a newness would come, to 
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renew and give life to man. " The idea expressed here and 
in Book V, 14.2, and Book III, 18.1 is that whereas man will 
regain what was lost in Adam, there is also a "newness ” in 
the relationship between God and man that is now sanctified 
by the coming of the Logos. And this is not simply revealed 
in the Resurrection for Irenaeus, but in the whole episode of 
Christ’s life. 

Seeberg takes a slightly different position on the mat- 
ter. He believes that Irenaeus did not attach much signifi- 
cance to the Crucifixion. By this he means that Irenaeus 
was relatively weak in his treatment of the Cross in light 
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of later developments in the doctrine of the Atonement, es- 
pecially in the West. For he sees that in the West the Cru- 
cifixion was given a special significance apart from the Res- 
urrection. "...which might even he said to have rejected the 
Resurrection, for the Doctrine of the Atonement has in fact 
gradually lost its Resurrection content. In Irenaeus the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection are integrally related and 
bound up with Christ’s victory over the Devil, just as the 
humanity of Jesus is bound up with His victory." ■ Now it 
is not clear whether . Seeberg attributes this later devel- 
opment in Atonement theory to a misunderstanding of Irenaeus’ 
thought or to Irenaeus himself. Regardless of how Irenaeus 
was Interpreted or misinterpreted, it is important to note 
two things. First, Irenaeus’ lack of specific treatment of 
the Crucifixion must in some way apply also to his treatment 
of the Resurrection if both are "integrally related" as See- 
berg states. Thus, whereas it is possible that the develop- 
ment of the Atonement in the West which de-emphasized the 
Resurrection came about from Irenaeus’ ideas, it does not 
follow that the Importance of the Crucifixion in the Atone- 
ment theory was also drawn from the same source. In fact, 
one might question whether this peculiarity in the doctrine 
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of the Atonement has a ny "direct” logical connection with 
Irenaeus at all. However, it is interesting to keep in mind 
that in comparing simply the Cross with Resurrection of 
Christ in Irenaeus, the former does seem to have more sig- 
nificance than the latter. Second, it is unfair to compare 
later doctrinal thought with Irenaeus* writings . As has been 
noted, it is very unlikely that Irenaeus was concerned with 
developing doctrinaire material with dogmatic systems in 
mind. Therefore any later developments in systematic theol- 
ogy will tend to "bleach” Irenaeus* thought. Whatever area 
Irenaeus was weak in must be seen relatively to more specific 
developments of a later age. 

Wingren goes on to make much of the Resurrection theme 
in Irenaeus. Rather than being a specific theme, however, 
the Resurrection of Christ Is always the inevitable victory 
in the dramatic struggle between God-man and evil. In re- 
ferring to Book V, 21.1, Wingren concludes that, "Uncorrupted 
human life ends in resurrection — lordship over death — by the 

same Inner necessity which brought Adam's perverted life to 
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end In death--the destruction of the power of life. And, 

"Christ's resurrection from the dead is the victory which 

34 

has been won on the battlefield."^ And In Christ Himself 
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everything is complete with the Easter event... Now 

whereas Irenaeus is certainly not denying the Resurrection 
of Christ, he isn't really seeing it as "The” Easter event or 
"The" Resurrection. What Irenaeus does say in V.21.1 is, 
"Therefore our Lord confesses Himself to be the Son of man, 
summing up in Himself that original man from whom the race 
that was born of woman sprang. He came in order that, as 
through a beaten man our race descended into death, by a 
victorious man we might ascend into life. And as through a 
man death received the palm against us, so we through a man 
should obtain the palm over death." It is interesting that 

here, as in other places, the idea of His Coming into the 

# 

world is the really important event to be considered. In 
view of the fact that Irenaeus was writing against Gnostics, 


*Hote: It is important at this juncture to em- 

phasize the fact that Irenaeus, unlike later 
thinkers, did not deal with any system of spe- 
cific doctrines. He was not a "systematic" 
theologian, but was only concerned in pre- 
serving the totality of the Christian event. 
Thus the Incarnation, Atonement, and Resur- 
rection of Christ were never conceived as be- 
ing entities apart from the real event, the 
coming of Christ. It is in this event that 
the Incarnation, Atonement, and Resurrection 
are all tied together and are only understand- 
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it is not surprising that the Incarnation should play an im- 
portant part in his thought. And it must be noted also that 
the Incarnation was no mere metaphysical transformation but 
a real event. "The Lord redeemed us with His own blood, and 
gave His soul for our soul, and His flesh for our flesh, and 
poured out the Spirit of the Father upon the union and com- 
munion of God and man, bringing God down to man and lifting 
man up to God by His Incarnation, and bestowing upon us im- 
mortality in a real and enduring sense at His Advent. It 
is "the Advent" of the Divine Logos which is the really im- 
portant thing in Irenaeus' thinking. For with the presence 
of the Logos there was effected that activity which restored 
creation. "...man, a created and organized being, is ren- 


able in their relationship to one another and 
to the Coming of Christ. It never occurred to 
Irenaeus that any of the specific events in the 
Christian drama could be understood in any other 
way than in knowing them in the appearance of Je- 
sus Christ. It was for a later age to distin- 
guish among them and give to them a special in- 
terpretation of their own. Therefore, the 
problem of giving the Resurrection a special 
significance never was a problem or conceived 
as a possible problem by Irenaeus. The fact 
that it was not an issue for him excuses his 
lack of treatment of the Resurrection, but, of 
course, by the same measure did not offer any 
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dered after the image and likeness of the uncreated God, the 
Father planning everything well, and giving His commands, 
the Son carrying these into execution and performing the 
work of creating, and the Spirit nourishing and increasing 
(what is made), hut man making progress day by day, and as- 
cending towards the perfect, that is, spproximating to the 
uncreated One."'' The Resurrection of the Logos is not so 
much the event for Irenaeus but an inevitable activity nat- 
urally following from the very fact that the Logos took on 
human flesh. In a graphic sense the Logos is seen as hav- 
ing come from the Father for a sojourn with us, and when 
the redemptive act was fulfilled (i.e., the Cross) the Logos 
returned to His "rightful" place with the Father. The ef- 
fects of that sojourn are still with us, under the guidance 
of the spirit. Thus for Irenaeus, the Resurrection of Christ 
is not the singular event in history, but rather one of the 
inevitable events which point to the real event; that of 
the Advent of Christ and the "work" done by Him. It must be 


solution to the later questions about it. In 
fact, it is also clear that Paul really did 
not anticipate an "historical" problem in his 
time so that what he pas ed on to Irenaeus was 
not simply misunderstood by Irenaeus, but there 
was no possibility of raising a question which 
as yet did not exist in the times. 
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made clear that this emphasis upon the Advent, the total 
episodic life of Christ, does in no way intend to render the 
Resurrection of Christ unimportant . Certainly it is impor- 
tant. But it is not important as an historical .justifica- 
tion of the validity of Christ’s divine mission. The Res- 
urrection of Christ is important to Irenaeus because the 
Logos was the being sent by God. In other words, even if 
there had been no specific accounts of Christ's Resurrec- 
tion, the Resurrection would still have had to happened to 
the eyes faith by virtue of Jesus having been the divine 
Logos. That there were accounts of the Resurrection only 
helped to verify the inevitable series of events in the hu- 
man life of the Logos. 

low it is important to see that whenever "resurrection’' 
is discussed in Irenaeus, the discussion always revolves 
around the subject of mankind's resurrection. The point he 
seems to be making is that the Resurrection of Christ, as 
part and parcel of the whole episode of Christ, is the exam- 
ple which shows us what our own resurrection will be like. 

He uses both the Old and lew Testaments to show that man- 
kind's resurrection is assured, not so much to show that 
the Christ's Resurrection is assured. And since it is 
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against the Gnostics he is writing, Irenaeus is especially- 
interested in describing the bodily resurrection of man, not 
simply the immortalizing of the soul. For example, he says, 
"For Enoch, when he pleased God, was translated in the same 
body in which he did please Him, thus pointing out by antici- 
pation the translation of the just. Elijah, too, was caught 
up (when he was yet) in the substance of the (natural) form; 
thus exhibiting in prophecy the assumption of those who are 
spiritual, and th t nothing stood in the way of their body 
being translated and caught up."^ And again, "if, however, 
any one Imagine It imposssible that men should survive for 
such a length of time, and that Elias was not caught up in 
the flesh, but that his flesh was consumed In the fiery char- 
iot, let him consider that Jonah, when he had been cast into 
the deep, and swallowed down into the whale's belly, was by 
the command of God again thrown out safe upon the land. And 
then again, when Ananias, Ayarias, and Misael were cast into 
the furnace of fire seven-fold heated, they sustained no 
harm whatever, neither was the smell of fire perceived upon 
them. 

In his thought, Irenaeus may be seen to derive two ideas 
from these Scriptural stories: first, the godly will be pre- 
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served bodily in eternity; and second, the advent of the 
Logos instills the principle power of divinization for all 
men. But the Logos is not only a supreme "example-setter," 

He is also the One whose power made the new relationship be- 
tween man and God possible. It is in what He did that we see 
what may be done for all mankind. Thus our Resurrection is 
made possible by His act of restoration. 

Prom the New Testament Irenaeus draws upon the story of 
Lazarus^ 0 to emphasize his view on the general resurrection. 
"As, therefore, those who were healed were made whole In 
those members which had In times past been afflicted; and the 
dead rose in the identical bodies, their limbs and bodies re- 
ceiving health, and that life which was granted by the Lord, 
who prefigures eternal things by temporal, and shows that it 
is He who is Himself able to extend both healing and life to 
His handiwork, that His words concerning its (future) resur- 
rection may also be believed; so also at the end, when the 
Lord utters His voice 'by the last trumpet,'^ the dead shall 
be raised, as He Himself declares: 'The hour shall come, in 

which all the dead which are in the tombs shall hear the 
voice of the Son of man, and shall come forth; those that 
have done good to the resurrection of life, and those that 
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have done evil to the resurrection of judgment." Here as 
in other places Irenaeus' main concern is to impress the 
power of Christ’s work as it relates to man's salvation, and 
not so much to the singular revelatory light shed in His Res- 
urrection. 

Thus far Irenaeus has only spoken of, or Implied, the 
Resurrection of Christ in respect to the total life of Christ 
as justifying our hope In the general redemption of creation 
and including man’s general resurrection. The question ari- 
ses, ’’Does Irenaeus anywhere directly deal with the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ apart from the whole concept of restoration?" 
Insofar as we know, the answer must he given in the negative. 
In fact, only once in the Adversus Haereses is there a para- 
graph devoted to the Resurrection of Christ directly. But 
even here it is only mentioned to typify man's resurrection. 
"For as the Lord 'went away in the midst ofthe shadow of 
death, where the souls of the dead were, yet afterwards 
arose in the body, and after the resurrection was taken up 
(into heaven), it is manifest that the souls of His disciples 
also, upon whose account the Lord underwent these things, 
shall go away into the invisible place alotted to them by 
God, and there remain until the resurrection, awaiting that 
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event; then receiving their bodies, and rising in their en- 
tirety, that is bodily, just as the Lord arose, they shall 

..44 

come thus into the presence of God. Certainly even from 

this statement there is little doubt in Irenaeus 1 mind that 
the Resurrection was a '’real'’ event in the experience of the 
disciples. This notion is further strengthened by four ob- 
scure references to resurrection in the available fragments 
of writing attributed to Irenaeus. In fact, one fragment, 

labeled XII by Dr. Cleveland Coxe, may well be from Irenaeus' 

45 

treatise on Resurrection. If this fragment is from such a 
treatise, then this extant segment at least does not deal with 
the Resurrection of Christ, but, in accord with what he said 
in Against Heresies , deals with the general resurrection. 

Por example, "We therefore have formed the belief that (our) 
bodies also do rise again. Por although they go to corrup- 
tion, yet they do not perish;" etc. Whatever Irenaeus was 
deducing the "belief" in resurrection from is not Itnown, of 
course. It might be logically speculated that it was de- 
rived from an exposition of the Resurrection of Christ. 

Even if this were true, however, such an exposition was ap- 
parently Intended to lead to the reality of man's resurrec- 
tion and was not necessarily a rudimentary exposition of a 
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developed idea on Christ’s resurrection per se. 

Another fragment suspected, although it is doubtful; to 

i 47 

be from Irenaeus' Aga inst Schism addressed to one Blastus ' 

mentio’ns the Resurrection in a very specific way. "For then 

there shall in truth be a common Joy consummated to all 

those who believe unto life, and in each individual shall be 

confirmed the mystery of the Resurrection, and the hope of 

incorruption, and the commencement of the eternal kingdom, 

48 

when God shall have destroyed death and the devil.” The 
best information from this leads to an insight into 
Irenaeus' eschatological conviction, and to consideration 
of the phrase "confirmed the mystery of the Resurrection.” 
Resurrection here obviously means Christ's Resurrection. 
Mystery in no way denies the reality of the Resurrection but 
acknowledges its incomprehensibility to human understanding. 
The word "confirmed” is placed in such a manner as not to 
emphasize the idea that Christ's Resurrection is the thing 
per se which gives mankind the hope for resurrection but 
rather that our resurrection is confirmed by the presence 
of the power of the Logos which restores creation and resur- 
rects man to the same status which was made apparent in 
Christ's Resurrection; the natural event for Him, the new 
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relationship for us with Him. However, in view of the fact 
that this fragment is highly dubious of being Irenaeus' work, 
we should not attach any special significance to it as his 
interpretation of Resurrection. Since it was probably writ- 
ten later, it only points up the fact that Irenaeus saw lit- 
tle to write about something that was not a question in his 
day. 

In two other fragments'^ there is further mention of 
resurrection. Besides their interesting quality of being 
creedal in nature, they also support consistently Irenaeus 1 
views on resurrection. "And as He died, so is He also the 
Resurrection of the dead. "5° And, "...that He suffered upon 
a beam of wood, and that He appeared from the dead; that He 
also ascended to the heavens, and was glorified by the 

,, gi 

Father, and is the eternal King; Prom these phrases 

which have such a familiar ring there is reiterated the 
"real -ness" of the Resurrection and the power of the Logos 
to resurrect mankind. What is revealed in Christ’s birth 
and becoming man is in fact the primal creation. Creation 
in its purity returns at the moment of Christ's victory. 

His victory is the natural fulfillment of His becoming man. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS ON IRENAEUS 1 CONCEPTION OP THE RESURRECTION 

It must be obvious that drawing any "cut and dried" 
conclusions about Irenaeus' notions on the Resurrection of 
Christ would do an injustice to what Irenaeus really thought. 
The fact that he does not wrestle with the historicity of 
the Resurrection itself in no way suggests the idea that he 
simply did not consider it important. The fact that Irenaeus 
was a legitimate Christian Hellenist, combining the best of 
Greek thought with the concreteness of Hebraic values, shows 
to a large extent his treatment of the Resurrection. Struc- 
tured as he was in the Greek world view of the Logos cos- 
mological doctrine, it is remarkable that he is able to em- 
phasize the importance that the Logos did after all take 
upon Himself human flesh and live among us as a man. The 
combination of a basically metaphysical explanation of crea- 
tion and an essential emphasis upon the activity of that div- 
ine being in human experiential terms, led him to view the 
Logos as One who is always eternal and yet as One who has 
Himself for the reunion between Creator and Creation. As a 
result of his cosmological view, Irenaeus could hardly be 
troubled by the authenticity of specific events in the sense 
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that they "proved" something about the faith in the Risen 
Lord. It is also clear that he did believe in the authenti- 
city of specific events, among them the Resurrection of 
Christ, but not any one of them as being "the event" upon 
which all else depended for justification. Rather it is the 
totality of all the events, taken together, which points to 
the essential event, the dwelling of the Logos among us and 
the effects of that event in the world. And the effects of 
that totality is no mere metaphysical alteration in creation, 
but by his use of the Victor theme he saves himself from de- 
scribing only a principle of change and Instead clearly pro- 
claims the real transmutation of creation in real human ex- 
perience. 

Pertaining to Irenaeus' concept of resurrection in gen- 
eral, we must cautiously accept the idea of divinization. It 
is not an objectionable idea provided we maintain the notion 
that it is primarily an intellectual perception, and thereby 
is only a part of the whole salvation process. Being made 
"like God" does not necessarily mean "deification" in some 
anthropomorphic sense. Rather it is a descriptive quality 
of the newness which has taken place in creation through the 
work of the Logos. That is to say, Irenaeus does not use the 
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term "divinization" as we might interpret it. He is not 
claiming that we shall he made equal in power to God, hut 
dlvinitized in the sense that we shall become the Sons of 
God. The term is used to emphasize the atoning wort of 
Christ which transformed creation from corruption into "div- 
ine" incorruption. Irenaeus sees Christ as a mystagogue, 
hut also as One who bore our flesh. Irenaeus* conviction in 
this is shown as follows: "For, though holding wrong opinions, 

they do in the meanwhile, however, convict themselves, since 
they are not of one mind with regard to the same words. But 
as we follow for our teacher the one and only true God, and 
possess His words as the rule of truth, we do all speak alike 
with regard to the same things, knowing but one God, the Crea- 
tor of this universe, who sent the prophets, who led forth 
the people from the land of Egypt, who in these last times 
manifested His own Son, that He might put the unbelievers to 
confusion, and search out the fruit of righteousness." 

(IV. 34. 4) In this statement Irenaeus reveals his primary 
mission to exalt the mystery of the glory of God over crea- 
tion while at the same time showing that the Word of God has 
not been absent from us, but has worked in His creation in 
times past. In a very crude sense Irenaeus might be said to 
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have a "sense of history" since he relies on the past revela- 
tions of God as precursory events in the historical plan of 
God which led to the climactic event in the Advent of Christ . 

As we have seen, there have been objections to the fact 
that Irenaeus did not stress the event of the Cross or Resur- 
rection as the crucial point in his conception of redemption. 
The objection claims that his treatment of the Cross is weak 
because it is only regarded as one of many humiliating events 
in the life of Jesus. Seeberg says, "While the death of 
Christ is proved a necessary part of the Recapitulation, the 
forgiveness of sins is not particularly connected with the 
Cross." (Seeberg p. 332) Whereas Seeberg is correct in that 
Irenaeus does not stress the relationship between Cross and 
atonement, it is difficult to imagine why Irenaeus thought he 
had to. For, under the Logos cosmology, all t ;ings are re- 
lated to the great act of God's "summing up in Himself all 
things." In a sense, Recapitulation is Atonement for Irenaeus. 
To develop this thought along separate lines would not occur 
to Irenaeus. It would simply be an unnecessary toil. 

Wingren makes an astute observation when he says, "the 
Pauline doctrine of the Cross is some form of substitutionary 
theory, in which the actual dying of Jesus is the one thing 
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of real moment for the forgiveness of man." (Wingren, p. 

18?) It is a curious thing that Irenaeus relies on Paul so 
much, in language and thought, yet does not completely grasp 
the Pauline emphasis upon the eventfulness of Christ's death 
and Resurrection. However, Irenaeus is Paulinist in many 
ways. An example of his misunderstanding of Paul is Irenaeus' 
failure to distinguish between the Pauline use of "flesh" as 
in I Cor. 15:50 and the Pauline use of "the flesh" as in 
Gal. 5:19-21. In the former instance, "flesh" is connected 
with the notion of sinful lust. In the latter, "the flesh" 
is used in terms of man's total nature, body and mind, inso- 
far as it is in rebellion against God's will. Irenaeus tends 
to regard this latter principle of rebellion as part and par- 
cel of "fleshly lust" in the physical sense as implied in 
the former instance. If it is true that Irenaeus does mis- 
understand Paul's usage in his thought, then it is also pos- 
sible that Irenaeus failed to grasp the significance which Paul 
attached to the death and Resurrection of Christ. It would 
seem that such a failure to grasp this emphasis is not a 
purposeful thing nor an accidental one. For the very nature 
of his thought in terms of Logos "theology" rendered the spe- 
cial need to give a particular interpretation to the Resur- 
rection unnecessary. But if It is unnecessary to give any 
special significance to the Resurrection, it is also impor- 
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taut to uphold the Resurrection as a necessary part of the 
redemptive drama. 

The basic question remains. Is Irenaeus' view of the 
Resurrection the "proper 11 one, both fromthe view of history 
in the modern sense and from the view in the time of Irenaeus 1 
day? First, it is very clear that the events in the life of 
Christ and. the event of the Resurrection were "real" events. 
That is, what was witnessed by the Apostles and followers of 
Christ was no psychic phenomenon or imaginary construction. 
Irenaeus firmly believes that the knowledge of the Risen Lord 
was derived from Jesus' post-death appearances in an empirical 
sense. He does not question the circumstances under which the 
Resurrected Lord was experienced, but accepts the appearances 
just as he accepts the experiences of the disciples with the 
pre-resurrected life of Jesus. Now because Irenaeus was not 
working fromthe angle of the Resurrection being the supreme 
justifying evidence for the truth of Christ's mission, the im- 
portance of establishing the Resurrection as a real event was 
considerably lessened. The mere fact that the Resurrection 
was accounted for was enough in the first place to attest to 
its "realness" and in the second place the witness to the 
Resurrection only helped to verify its inevitable occurrence. 
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It is precisely at this juncture of interpreting the 
Resurrection that the real question arises. Is Irenaeus* 
interpretation sufficient to explain the meaning of the Res- 
urrection of Christ? Prom Western methods of interpretation 
it would seem not to be sufficient. For at the heart of the 
matter lies Irenaeus* world-view ideas. The very notion of 
the logos and His relationship to the whole schema of the 
universe, of creation, was a Greek-world view and apparent 
only to those minds which had been brought to accept it. The 
Treatise on the Resurrection of Tertullian is evidence that 
this world view was not completely understood or accepted 
by some Westerners, at least. For Tertullian raises the 
question of the special significance of the Resurrection 
apart from the total episode of the appearance of the Logos 
among men.* Por those who did not presuppose the Greek world- 
view, the events of Christ’s life on earth could only be made 
meaningful in the light of the Resurrection of Christ. Por, 

*Not e : In contrast to the thought of the 

Eastern- trained mind, it is interesting to 
note how the Western Fathers stressed the im- 
portance of concrete concepts as opposed to 
to the philosophical metaphysics in the East. 

Por the West, dabbling in philosophical ex- 
planations was an unimportant exercise, or at 
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without such an event of super-natural implications, miracu- 
lous in fact, the life of Jesus would be no more Important 
than the life of any major prophet or saint. However, it is 
not so much the miraculous nature of the Resurrection which 
in itself ''proves" the divinity of Jesus, as the fact that 
all the events in Jesus' life could be confirmed as fulfill- 
ing the prophecy of His coming. The Resurrection was the 
supreme event that sealed the promise and shed light on the 
life of Christ. As such, the Resurrection held this impor- 
tance for Paul, and later for Western thinkers. Irenaeus, 
so entrenched in the Logos idea, either thought that this 
view was the only one possible and would become commonly ac- 
cepted, or simply failed to see the problem arising in the 
minds of those who did not accept his world-view. It is very 
likely that Irenaeus did not know that such a problem could 
arise. Such a position might well explain his treatment of 
the Resurrection of Christ. If this is so, then Paul, who 
was acquainted in Greek philosophy, but who was also a Jew, 
was more foresighted, consciously or unconsciously, than his 
successor, Irenaeus.* 


least a secondary activity to taking hold of 
bold-faced facts as they were. Tertullian is 
just such a person who reflects the Western at- 
titude. It Is interesting, then, to see that he 
gave the Resurrection a special place in his 
thought in a very concrete way. He says, "Por to 
Christ it was reserved to lay bare all things for- 
merly hidden, to give direction to things in 
doubt ... certainly to prove the resurrection of 
the dead not only by himself but also in Him- 


*See Page 43. 
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Irenaeus* problem was obviously not a problem for him, 
but is a problem for later theological development. For, if 
the key for unlocking the truth about Jesus* nature does not 
come from the supreme event in the Resurrection of Christ, 
then the key must come from somewhere else. For many, as- 
cribing to a previously held world view, into which the Chris- 
tian drama may be conveniently fitted, the explanation and 
significance of Jesus’ mission is not only weak because of 
its arbitrary and unbiblical nature, but also is dubious as 
an explanation because the very world-view itself is incom- 
prehensible, or at least understood with a great deal of sus- 
picion. The fear which arises in using such a Greek-grounded 
position is two-foldi first, is this world-view the right 
one in the eyes of God, sanctioned by Him as the true one; 
and second, if the Resurrection is “lumped" together with the 
rest of events, are we not endangering the unique quality of 


self." ( Resurrection of the Flesh , 1.2) Thus, 
Tertullian sees the Resurrection of Christ as a 
*£>roof" of the general resurrection, and in a ma- 
terialistic way. "In that substance Christ now 
sits at the right hand of the Father, a man al- 
though God, with flesh and blood, although purer 
than ours, He will descend at the day of judgment, 
in substance and in form the same as He ascended; 
since He must assuredly be recognized by those who 
wounded Him." (Ibid. 51) Tertulliaris materialistic 
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this Resurrection incontrast to other accounts of other res- 
urrections? The uniqueness which Christianity claims revolves 
around the belief that in this particular Resurrection is re- 
vealed the redemption of the world as proclaimed by Jesus. 

To treat the Resurrection as such does in no way disrupt it 
organically from the total events of the Christian drama, but 
only gives it the special significance of being that event 
which makes all the preceding events meaningful. What Irenaeus 
has done, in effect, has synchretized this total Christian Ad- 
vent with his accepted world view. And in so doing has given 
the same importance to that view, as the vehicle of explaining 
Christ, as he has given to the life, passion, death, and Res- 
urrection of Christ. For Irenaeus, one complements the other 
by neatly giving Biblical sanction to the World View and by 


outlook led him to give a special significance to 
the Resurrection and thereby unwittingly opened 
up the historical question of later ages. 

Though it is likely that he used Irenaeus’ 
works, it is clear that he did not derive his 
conception of Christ's Resurrection from him, 
but rather from his Western attitude toward 
reality. In fact, it is in the West that the 
problem of the Resurrection was to appear in its 
historical interpretation. 
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offering an explanation of how the Logos appeared among us in 
terms of that view. What he did, of course, was not an exam- 
ple of pr e-determined, thought-out systematizing, but a 'Nat- 
ural" result of overcoming the scandalous conception that God 
could become man. 

Thus we may criticize Irenaeus from the advantage of his- 
torical .evaluation in that the Greek-world view which he held 
was not completely acceptable or entirely static. ¥e cannot 
"blame" him for not perceiving the problem, however. For he 
was, after all, a Greek-thinking person attempting to inject 
Hebraic values into his thought. And he was hardly intending 
to write what he did for critical commentary nearly two thous- 
and years later. The weakness in his thought lies not in him- 
self so much as it does in the philosophy of his age. In our 
own day, if it could be shown that the Resurrection of Christ 
did not occur, then the present scientific world view would 
hardly support the traditional hopes of Christianity. The 
danger lies then in not giving- the Resurrection the signifi- 
cance it must have, if the value of the drama of Jesus is to 
be meaningful in all historic ages. 

In our own day the Resurrection has been attacked as 
naive and as an highly improbable fact. In the light of 
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medical knowledge, for example, such an appearance of a risen 
dead person seems ridiculous. As a result, there has been a 
tendency to weaken the Gospel accounts and others which de- 
scribe the Resurrection as a special revelation to a chosen 
few, or to even cast aside the event as a result of zealous 
religious imagination and overwrought hope. For some, to de- 
stroy the actual event of the Resurrection as an event is to 
throw the whole Christian hope into jeopardy, even destruc- 
tion. 


*Uote (from page 39): The fact that Irenaeus 

was not aware of an "historical" problem in in- 
terpreting the Resurrection is supported by an 
article by F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock entitled 
"hoofs' Asiatic Source (IQA) and the Ps-Justin 
De Resurrectione" ( Zeitshrift fur die neutesta - 
mentliche Wlssenshaf t , . Band, Heft l/2, 1937. 

P." 35ffT* Montgomery rejects Loofs' thesis that 
Irenaeus used an asiatic source, IQA, as did 
Justin in the writing of their respective works, 
Against Heresies and On the Resurrection . Mont- 
gomery claims that Loofs has conveniently added 
and subtracted from the texts of these two works 
to make it appear that both men used a common 
source. In fact, however, Montgomery claims 
that not only does the comparison of the two 
texts show that they were written independently 
and not from a common Asiatic source, but also 
it is highly improbable that Justin wrote the 
treatise ascribed to him. Further, Loofs claimed 
that a segment found in the writings of Victorinus 
is also from the IQA source However, Montgomery 
contends that the similarity between Irenaeus and 
Victorinus is not because they used a common 
source, but because Victorinus was relying on 
Irenaeus. That Justin did not write De Res. is 



shown by the fact that Irenaeus and Justin both 
used Scripture profusely whereas Scriptural quotes 
in the De Res , are scant. Further, the ordinary 
arguments of De Res , reveal a different approach 
and memory content than is found in Justin. And 
Montgomery goes on to show twelve examples of 
Irenaeus' thought which were obviously borrowed 
from the Adv . Haer . by the nature of their in- 
completeness or pointless insertion in the text 
of the latter. Furthermore, it is very^ clear 
that Methodius in his C j*lV(7<-6Tiqx66 doS 
relies to a great extent on the De Res . 

The point of this is that the problem of in- 
terpreting the Resurrection does not appear until 
the century after Irenaeus, which was probably 
the time of the writing of the De. Res . The fact 
that the writings were dependent upon and not 
produced at the same time as the Adv . Haer . shows 
that the problem of interpreting the Resurrection 
was not a "problem" until this later time. The 
lack of the treatment of the Resurrection as an 
event in Irenaeus gives further support to the 
idea that he himself just didn't see the implica- 
tion of not describing the Resurrection more than 
he did. The age of questioning meaning did not 
arrive until the day of Methodius and the De Res. 
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CONTEMPORARY HI3TI0GRAPHY AND THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


I. INTRODUCTION 


We now turn to the present day in order to see what has 
been done in attempting to explain the Resurrection of Christ. 
As has been stated earlier, the contemporary problem in in- 
terpreting Christ's Resurrection revolves around the need to 
reconcile the unique event of the Resurrection with a scien- 
tific methodology which looks with suspicion upon all supra- 
natural, unique events in human experience. It will be shown 
here that Richard Neibuhr criticizes the attempts thus far of 
theologians to create an independent theological methodology 
on the grounds that there has been mistakenly used the con- 
cept of Kantian pure and practical reason. That is, theo- 
logians have leaped to the concept of practical reason as the 
justification for creating a " non-historical" history of 
Christian events. It will be shown that Neibuhr is correct 
in claiming that the use of practical reason is, first, con- 
trary to the Kantian intention of the notion; and second. 
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that the way In which practical reason has been used does 
not answer the critical question raised, but only pushes the 
reality of the Resurrection beyond the grasp of contemporary 
historical criticism. And it will be shown that Neibuhr 1 s 
solution of the problem Is the only reasonable approach to 
retaining the Resurrection as a Christian reality. 
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II. HEIBUHR'S THESIS 

Neibuhr begins bis analysis by pointing out the tension 
which exists between scientism and Christian events. It is 
very evident to Neibuhr that we cannot simply accept or re- 
ject the event of Christ's Resurrection on individual pre- 
monition. He regards the importance of the Resurrection as 
paramount to understanding the whole Christian drama. "The 
Hew Testament is clear in its witness that the resurrection 
was the basis on which the church identified Jesus and pre- 
dicted His coming as judge. In the rising of the crucified 
Servant-Lord, the primitive Christian community recognized 

the event that at once focused its understanding of the 
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past and interpreted its hope of the future." Thus at the 
outset Heibuhr recognizes that the Resurrection is an event 
to be dealt with and, in fact, was the event around which 
the Christian witness revolved. It was the event which ful- 
filled the past and opened up a vision of the future. 

The recognition of this fact has been largely due to 
the rediscovery of the purpose and authorship of the Hew 
Testament in the use of modern critical methods. But by 
these same methods theologians have been led to question the 
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New Testament order of thought. Theologians, under the pres- 
sure of scientific evaluation, have felt obliged to remove 
the Resurrection from a central position and to place it on 
the periphery of Christian teaching. In so doing, the New 
Testament has been "toned down" by pushing the very principle 
of Christian vivifi cation to the rear. Under such tendencies 
to relieve the tension between historical criticism and the 
Gospel-Pauline tradition of the Resurrection, the general 
hermeunitical problem has led to the two-fold concept, "the 
Christ of faith and the Jesus of history." But since the 
question of the Resurrection really raises the specific is- 
sue of Christian faith and knowledge, such men as Bultmann, 
Barth, Knox, Dodd, et al., have begun to wrestle with the 
interpretation of the Resurrection. Thus far there has not 
been a method developed to approach the Resurrection ade- 
quately primarily because the Resurrection of Christ stands 
by itself as a peculiar event, related to but different from 
the other events recorded in the New Testament. Realizing 
then that the Resurrection is of central importance, it 
might be said that Neibuhr’s first premise Is to make clear 
the fact that, "all conceptions of history and of Historical 
reason that do not begin with the resurrection can neither 
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gain from nor contribute to the resurrection faith any sig- 
nificant light. 

The problem then is quite clear. In some way historical 
criticism or a specific method of historical criticism must 
be forged out of the valid presuppositions of human experi- 
ence and alloyed to a proper hermeunitical view of the Res- 
urrection faith as found in the New Testament. And it must 
be realized that to apply such strict measures of criticism 
as Scliweitzerean psychology or a heilgeschichte method of 
philosophy is only to fail to see that history lies in no 
set, systematic boundaries, offering a laboratory -like matrix 
convenient for objective study. Instead history is its own 
best interpreter, so, the Resurrection as an event in the New 
Testament describes itself, and the tradition of the Resur- 
rection illuminates the nature of historical thought. Thus 
it is necessary at the outset to distinguish between what can 
be validly evaluated by objective method and what cannot be 
explained by it. And it is not true that what cannot be ex- 
plained by exacting critical methods are objects beyond all 
meaningful interpretation, but in fact are meaningful in the 
light of appropriate approaches to them. 
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III. THE DILEMMA OP LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

AND 

EARLY TWENTIETH OENTURY THEOLOGIANS 

The struggle between historical criticism and histori- 
cal faith must not he regarded as a battle in which one will 
ultimately triumph over the other. For the two claim a truth 
which is relevant to both and which can only be approached 
with the contributions of each. In fact, if either side won 
the other certainly/^ disappear . Indeed, the function of the 
critical approach has actually revived the traditions which 
it set out to destroy. Yet in the revival of those traditions 
there has been a tendency to place the "supra-natural" ones 
In another category than that of real human experience. 

The avid critic, Strauss, for example, even conceded 
that the truths of philosophic discovery were not the final 
answers In man’s quest for knowledge. It is not simply his- 
tory which gives us absolute truth, but is that which tran- 
scends history from facts and is a part of one’s experience 
which is the final victor in establishing truth. But since 
Strauss held ’’real" history to consist of those facts which 
do not violate the structure of nature as we know It, he 
could not accept the Resurrection as a "real" historical fact. 
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However, even If we claim the experience ofthe Resurrection 
to have been a psychological experience, we do not undermine 
the truth of the significance of such an experience in the 
Apostolic witness. For what historical reason destroys, 
philosophical speculative truth returns two-fold. The idea 
of the Resurrection was present because it stemmed from a 
mysterious force at one with the Absolute and subtly revealed 
in the real event of the Cross. 

55 

Similarly, Wilhelm Herrmann agreed with the Strauss 
idea that the study of history must be kept within the struc- 
ture of the natural order. However, in denying the miracle 
of the Resurrection we also affirm the miracle of faith 
found in the personality of Jesus. And this personality is 
not dependent on the Biblical view of the Lord, but is always 
behind it, therefore inaccessible to historical reason. Since 
the consciousness of Jesus was and is able to reach the human 
heart, there is no need to be concerned over a particular 
event which contradicts the historical view of the natural 
order. In fact, we should be grateful that the first Apostles 
had this hind of "experience' 1 so that it was transmitted to 
us. The Cross lends to us the assurance of Jesus’ continual 
presence more than a resurrection ever could. Our memory 
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keeps this suffering Son of Man of history alive and His 
presence is a spiritual manifestation of His life. 

For Harnack jD the message in the New Testament was not 
intended to start a conflict between history and faith, but 
was to show that all real truth ultimately rests in the su- 
pernatural realm beyond history. Religion is a personal mat- 
ter between man and God and does not belong to history. 

Sven less generous about the significance of the Resur- 
rection is Albert Schweitser , ^ For instead of the Resurrec- 
tion as the event which showed man that Jesus was the Christ, 
His death on the Cross showed that Jesus was a mere man. In 
a grotesque way Jesus was "victorious'' by setting off a new 
social revolution in creating a "psychological miracle." 

The real person Jesus is hopelessly lost in the ruins of the 
past and only a faith, subsequently arising from among His 
followers, in a hidden, faceless person gives us hope of 
claiming truth in the spiritual realm. 

As Neibuhr points out, the men of this period were de- 
pendent on nineteenth-century rationalism and yet theologi- 
cally conceded some spiritual significance to the mysterious 
Jesus. This spiritual significance, however, had the tendency 
to replace the New Testament concept of salvation with a 
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notion of immortality of the human soul. Causality was de- 
manded as a demonstration of historic events and since none 
could "be found in the Resurrection event, the whole episode 
was relegated to the supernatural realm of non-historlcal 
experience. But since the New Testament emphasizes the fact 
that the significance of the appearance of Jesus is only 
meaningful in light of the passion, death, and Resurrection 
of Christ, and since critics reject the Resurrection as an 
historical fact, they must search elsewhere for material to 
interpret the event of Christ. And taking away the central 
event takes away the great bulk of information we have about 
Jesus. Thus the results are that the significance of Jesus 
Is reduced to a hero figure who has won a moral victory. 

But, in patching together a heroand the notion of immortality, 

an historical picture is not reconstructed but, rather, a new 
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story is produced. 

So it is that in the search for the historical Jesus, 
the man is either depicted as entirely unknown, though ex- 
isting, or he is known partially through an orthodox interpre- 
tation of Scripture. But putting aside the Resurrection ac- 
counts is to put aside the significance of the man who was 
only really known, and only necessarily known, in the light 
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of His Resurrection. This information is the basis of our 
knowledge and is only found in those texts which suffer the 
most severe criticism. Thus, attempts to discover the Jesus 
of the Gospels orjother Christian literature, independently 
of the basic interpretation of Him found in the Gospels and 
other Christian literature, is to find someone else someplace 
else. Therefore we are not able to isolate the Resurrection 
without isolating the basic information we have about the na- 
ture of the person Jesus and His life. So we must take the 
accounts as we have them and discover, if possible, what was 
experience of the Apostolic age. Otherwise we are confronted 
with the dubious task of offering a different story of Chris- 
tian events from what has been given us. Now what Neibu.hr 
wants to say is that given the two stories, one in Scripture, 
the other in this interpretation of Scripture which assigns 
meaning to a supra-histor ical realm, we must choose the cor- 
rect one. If we choose the former we accept the integrity of 
the Apostolic witness to their experiences as having been 
real, historical experiences. If we accept the latter, we 
accept the idea that criticism has really gotten to the 
"truth” of the matter. For Nelbuhr, the criterion of Judg- 
ment in making a choice rests completely on the fact that we 
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cannot do without the Apostolic interpretation if we are to 
understand the events of the day. But it must be pointed out 
that this argument is hardly persuasive, for what theological 
criticism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was will- 
ing to maintain outside the pale of history, namely that 
there is a meaning to the event of Jesus, non-theological 
historical critics are not willing to maintain, namely that 
just because of the Apostolic witness, which ETeibuhr Insists 
on retaining in its entirety, there is doubt that that wit- 
ness really experienced what it claimed it did. Thus, where- 
as Neibuhr is correct in his criticisms of the rational theo- 
logians, he is also resting his argument upon the presupposi- 
tion that what we have in the Apostolic recordings is a genu- 
ine account of what really happened. For a non-Christian or 
neutral observer, however, enmeshed in the tenets of object- 
ive evaluation, the whole Christian story may be and in fact 
is thrown into grave suspicion. Thus it will be shown later 
that the, real problem in interpreting the Resurrection lies 
in evaluating the critical method that sets out to destroy 
the Resurrection and then apply a method which best interprets 
the event of the Resurrection, It must be recalled that the 
attacks of critical theologians were the result of being em- 
barrassed by a new and essentially non-Christian methodology 
and did not arise out of purely inner, religiously orientated 
skepticism. 
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IV. MODERN CHRISTIAN VIEWS ON THE PROBLM 

Under the pressure of objective methods of criticism, 
Christian theologians must first realize that the historical 
traditions of Christianity offer no deductive certainly what 
primitive Christianity was. But this does not mean we must 
desert the quest of history. What must be done is to define 
historical events or facts. Admitting that all "historical 
facts" may be questionable under the test of certain demon- 
strative proofs, it does not preclude the discovery of such 
"questionable facts'" significance. We must avoid the perils 
of dispensing with historical rationalism altogether, and of 
dispensing with all questionable facts altogether. Thus we 
may either develop a scientific method with its own peculiar 
tenets of proof, or redefine the present definition of his- 
torical causality. 

C. H. Dodd holds the view that the Church did not come 
into being as a conscious organization to preserve the teach- 
ings of Jesus, but as a direct result of the death and Resur- 
rection of Christ. Thus we must begin with that which was 
created to get at any causal sources. The Resurrection is a 
fact whose significance is more important than the "fact" 
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itself. An event in history is both meaningful for its ex- 
istence and its significance. Therefore, histiography and 
historical criticism are not merely quantifying sciences 
since the historical value of. events lies more in their mean- 
ing than in the facts themselves. Now whereas this basic 
idea is true, the problem still remains since the very his- 
torical value of meaning is meaningful only if the nature of 
the facts upon which historical value depends are significant 
as real events also. ¥e must be careful not to accept value 

simply on meaning, but value and meaning upon events. 

6 0 

Brunner holds that the mere fact that there is a faith 
implies that there is a faith in a fact, regardless of its 
historical probability or improbability. Faith includes some 
sort of historical verification of a fact. But again, just 
because we nave faith, it does not remove the historical ques- 
tion about the fact itself or its meaning. Neibuhr appropri- 
ately criticizes this view by stating, "In short, the fault 
lies in the supposition that faith can confer upon historical 
fact a type of security appropriate neither to faith nor his- 
tory ." 01 Thus it follows, as Brunner asserts, that facts 
themselves are not revelatory but are masks behind which the 
truth lies and which break through to annihilate historical 
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interpretation. This view, of course, removes the problem 

from critical methods altogether, 

go 

Ritschl proposed that the only way the Apostolic wit- 
ness will make any sense to us is by our accepting the fact 
that the Apostles saw the significance of Jesus in the light 
of the Resurrection. The two events, the Resurrection and 
Exaltation of Cnrist, must be taken together if we are to 
make any headway. The accounts we have are not systematic 
doctrines but ad hoc proclamations. Further, it will be im- 
possible to understand the Apoltolic witness apart from 
their conviction that they were commissioned to create a com- 
munity of believers who were restored in community with God. 

foV 

But^Ritschl , the events themselves are not to be considered 
as mere historical facts, but are facts attached to the ex- 
alted, supra-historical Lord who exists in a special history, 
uncommon to human conception of history. As a result, his 
theology is not only removed from the methods of scientific 
examination, but also requires that man adopt a new world 
view in contradistinction to the one in which he lives. What 
was seen in the living Jesus was what really showed the ex- 
alted Christ. But the unwillingness to attribute the Res- 
urrection to the historical Jesus leads to the idea of a 
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supernatural transformation in man (i.e., his redemption) in 
the shadow of Jesus' example-setting sufferings for the trans- 
formation. Thus, the mystical, non-natural quality of God's 
redemptive act renders the idea of community somewhat mean- 
ingless. For, "It is true that the reign of the exalted 
Christ may account for the cohesion of the present Church, 
but it fails to account for the origin of the community, its 
peculiar nature, the content of its memory, and the character 
of its hope." 0 -^ 

Neibuhr is correct in criticizing the Ritschlian approach 
for it does deny the two essential ingredients which must be 
present if an historical analysis is to bear fruit. For on 
the one hand, history in its real sense must begin with both 
a factual and interpretative evaluation of available material. 
To glare at bare facts is to miss the point of their meaning. 
To simply accept the meaning of dubious facts is to concoct 
another world which is known only to those individuals who 
are propelled into it. To emphasize either element at the ex- 
pense of the other is to destroy the purpose of historical in- 
vestigation and certainly to fracture the message of Christian 
events as preserved in the Christian community. And the great 
question remains, "Will ere the twain meet?" 
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Perhaps the most discussed theologian of our day is Karl 
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Barth. Barth repudiated all Ritschlian ideas and all meta- 
physical systems which tend to minimize the "real 1 ' events of 
history. Jesus is an historical reality and not an ontologi- 
cal structure. Jesus' history is that person known as the 
Incarnate Son. His history is not a facade behind which we 
may probe at will in the hope of discovering the essence of 
the God-man. Such probings only create a disembodied Son, 
and produce a mere speculative abstraction which has nothing 
in common with the person described in the Hew Testament. 

His reality becomes clear only insofar as we free His nature 
from the formulae of two static poles: a neutral humanity on 

the one hand, and an abstract personality on the other. To 
dissolve the concreteness of Jesus in history is to obscure 
the reality of our human existence with Him. Barth wanted to 
replace theorizing with a new, more concrete conception of re- 
ality. History must become the category of the real in which 
historical reality is not the mere objective . facts themselves, 
but the total historic concept ( geschlchtlich) including facts 
and their import. Thus for Barth, a new principle of theo- 
logical history was needed which employed a new set of value 
judgments beyond those generally used in scientific method. 
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"The assumption. . .Is that one independent theology needs to 

Show that historical propositions actually are existential 

statements about the knowing subject as -well as the known ob- 
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ject," And from the New Testament we see a consciousness 
in the witnessing community that knows only a Lord who is en- 
tirely working for mankind. This for us-ness" is no mere 
accident, but is the direct result of God-centeredness which 
shows what it means to be a Son of God. It is in Christ’s 
rooted relationship with God that shows us the perfect obedi- 
ence that means what it is to be a Son of God. 

He places the Cross at the heart of the Church's knowl- 
edge. For it was here that the culmination of Christ's life 
occurred. The Cross shows the ultimate act of God as con- 
venant-maker and the covenant-breaking sinfulness of man. It 
shows the sinless One doing penance, the judge accepting 
judgment. At the highest level this paradox is overcome, be- 
cause the contradiction in which man stands against God is 
canceled within the being of God and so reconciles man to 
Himself. But this meaning of the Cross is only made clear in 
the light of the New Testament's resurrection faith. Man is 
not just imputed righteousness, but is righteousness in this 
new light. Final death is no longer existent, only our nat- 
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ural death. The resurrection does not create something new, 
but makes the passion of Christ, in which the Incarnation of 
the Word fulfilled itself, an intelligible, revealed reality. 
Such revealed knowledge goes beyond the general knowledge of 
historical facts. "Therefore," Barth adds, n the special his- 
tory of the incarnation of the Word in Christ Jesus is not a 
part of history in general, but all other history is a predi- 
cate of this revelation-history , which is a history constitu- 
ted wholly and exclusively by the single-acting subject, God 
in Christ ."^ 0 This kind of interpretation extracts the Res- 
urrection from the New Testament sequence of events in giv- 
ing the Resurrection no eschatological significance since the 
Resurrection is the eternal, timeless event that shows us the 
presence of God once and for all. This ultra-realism assigned 
to the Resurrection removes it from the realm of the histori- 
cally real since it is the final and timeless act of God. 

In this attempt, Barth's own metaphysical treatment ren- 
ders the knower of the significance of the Resurrection-Reve- 
lation passive, who once encountering the risen Lord, is swal- 
lowed up Into the overwhelming subjectivity of the Son of God. 
But the point that realty must be made is the peculiar depend- 
ing upon an historically-conscious community from which his 
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information is drawn and upon which his Dogmatics depends. 

Apart from such a source, an independent theology, or any 
critical theology, would be impossible. But in spite of his 
dependency upon the witnessing community, he regards the com- 
munity only as the window pane into the mind of Christ. Such, 
however, the empirical Church is not and he seems to discard 
the need for a "scientific" method of interpretation of that 
very "real" community. And, in fact, his method renders the 
"historical problems" in the general sense as not problematical 
at all by going over themto a reality which historical criti- 
cism in the general sense has nothing to do with. Instead of 
meeting the basic historical questions, then, he really avoids 
them and leaves them glaringly unanswered. 

Yet writing later in his Dogmatics,^ Barth concedes that 
the Resurrection must be seen as an integral part of history 
as any other event and that such an event lends promise to a 
future eschatological moment in the fullness of time. 

Bultmann wants to create a method which both credits his- 
torical criticism as a valid method and which gives positive 
value to dubious historical facts. First he asserts the need 
for the contemporary Church to recapture the spirit of the 
kerygma. The kerygma is not merely the iteration of tradi- 
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tlon, but is .itself an event through which God speaks. So 
theology such as this, to begin with, must express the sub- 
jectivity of the believer as well as the objectivity of what 
is believed. Second is the stress upon an existential phil- 
osophy in interpreting the Hew Testament. "For example, the 
exclusion of theological significance fromall propositions 
referringto more than the immediate content of self-conscious- 
ness means that the intelligibility of the New Testament de- 
pends on the insight that its revelation of God, man and the 
world, is essentially the unfolding of a new self-understand- 
ing. ' And third, the function of existential interpretation 
is the appropriate instrument to overcome the dichotomy be- 
tween biblical theology and historical, scientific method. 

For, such a method is able to penetrate Into the mythical 
quality arising from within human consciousness, which projects 
its truth on the screen of objective reality, and then trans- 
lates this projection of consciousness into categories amenable 
to the historical critical view. So, meanings of essentially 
existential realities are in a sense "objectified," in a psy- 
chological way. 

Further, man, in his existential state, is born down by 
despair because he refuses to accept the absurd reality in 
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which he is forced to exist, and because of his futile at- 
tempts to acquire lordship over his destiny by regarding his 
world as a group of objects. Yet in this very despair there 
is always the awareness of his very contingency out of which 
he must derive the image of a God-being as the answer to his 
predicament . 

How this awareness occurs depends on the notion that all 
the natural order and history are barren of true knowledge. 
Although providing a necessary framework for man's living, 
the natural order is also a net for man’s spirit. The aware- 
ness of God comes breaking through the- order of things into 
the inner man. And it is searching within that produces the 
truth, where there is no progressive order of things, but the 
solitary moment of revelation. "Existence on this inward 
plane is not a continuous progression of life, but rather a 
series of periodic concentrations of becoming in which the 
self is confronted with the decision only the single exister 
can make, a decision for or against the ineluctable God be- 
yond all actuality and possibility." 3 ^ The new dimensions 
which history tries to open up are not to be found in the 
past, but within the historian himself. 

The problem is that such a theology ignores the possi- 
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bility of historicity and leaves theology with no greater a 
task than to discuss the human need for self-understanding. 
Thus the Cross and Resurrection were mythologically drawn 
realities in the consciousness of the early believers. 

In contrast to Bultmann's intense individualism, John 
Knox emphasizes the idea of community. He believes that theo 
logians can get nowhere by simply deducing values from mere 
facts. Instead of facts we must interpret events . " Event 

is, to Knox's mind, the basic category for an analysis of 
history and the way in which it is Known. An historical oc- 
currence is simply an occurrence that was perceived and re- 
70 

membered. Knox objects to the intellectual attempt to 

separate the facts of Jesus from the witness of the community 
It is in the response which could only be evoked by certain 
facts that we findthe proper matrix for historical analysis. 
As such, the "facts" or the Word of God is a part of that re- 
sponse, not something different from the community witness. 
Thus all knowledge of Christianity depends upon the power of 
memory and on the community in which that power of memory re- 
sided. Realizing that the memory itself does not paint a 
neat, historical portrait of the man Jesus of history, he 
finds such a portrait irrelevant to Christianity. Nor, 
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ixowever, should we separate the Jesus of faith from the one 
of history since to do so is to destroy the integrity of 
what the early Ohurch perceived of to. is Person, by establish- 
ing a superior .psychological position than that found in the 
very sources themselves. The variations of the primitive 
witness to this man do not weaken the reality of the person's 
existence, but rather show that there was a plurality of per- 
spectives as a real person who was effective enough to create 
a community whose characteristic is to remember that reality. 
The function of memory is fundamental to knowledge of Jesus. 

It is appropriated in each succeeding age, thus maintaining 
the catholic nature of preserving tradition, and providing us 
the opportunity to rationalise the community's present experi- 
ence in the light of past memory. It permits us to know the 
Kingdom and existence with the triumphant Lord. Memory quali- 
fies the present moment which in turn interprets the past. 
Thus, the Jesus of History, the Incarnate Son is not some- 
thing lurking behind the Hew Testament Scriptures, but is the 
One partially described in them. Unless He had become a part 
of human events we should not have the slightest inkling of 
His existence apart from mere Imagination. Further, the 
picture of Christ in the New Testament is never drawn as a 
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mere "fact , 11 but far from-being a neutral object, He is a liv- 
ing person who is actively involved in participating in the 
life of the community. The total response of the community 
to that activity shows Christ as a real event and not a dis- 
tant object. 

This emphasis upon understanding responsive relatedness 
to events applies to the passion, death, and Resurrection of 
Christ since He is the person Involved and since the events 
of His life are a part of Himself. And if the Crucifixion 
is the climax of a series of events which binds the whole 
story of Christ together, then the Resurrection is even more 
of an event which supersedes the rest in the total sequence 
because it is in the light of this memory that the death of 
Christ and all that went before became significant. A paral- 
lel example is found in history by noting Augustine's Confes - 
sion . His past life became significant in the light of his 
conversion experience. His memories of the past were edified 
and took on a new meaning when he accepted Christianity. 

The danger of this system lies in the tendency to re- 
duce the person of Jesus Christ to the structure of the 
Church's faith in an idea which may or may not really describe 
the Lord of history. To overlook the independent empirical 
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existence of Christ, especially of His Resurrection, and to 
lease its reality upon the memory-faith interpretation of 
the community, is to fail to answer the more general ques- 
tion of if the Resurrection was an "event" to the eyes of 
the world at large. 

Thus far Neibuhr has tried to show that attempts to deal 
with the Resurrection of Christ have failed primarily because 
theologians have been forced to create an unhistorical his- 
tory about the Resurrection event. Either we are forced to 
make a leap into the spiritual unknown as a group of collect- 
ive individuals, thereby destroying the New Testament concept 
of ecclesia, or the New Testament witness has been regarded 
merely as the doorway through which we may pass in order to 
enter the realm of supra -history . Both views, though begin- 
ning with real history, lead to the conclusion that the only 
valuable and meaningful hermeunitical significance of the 
Christian event lies in an area beyond the reach of histori- 
cal criticism. Having been forced into this position by the 
embarrassing questions of scientific method, the solution of 
the problem rests in evaluating objective method itself. And 
what Neibuhr correctly shows is that we are not bound to 
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equate historical method with scientific method, but may in- 
terrelate the two which enables us to retain Christian events 
as real historical events without falling into the enigma of 
pushing the Resurrection completely into a realm of supra-, 
natural history. First, the problem must be considered as 
it relates to scientific method, and then to point out how 
history is primarily concerned with human consciousness and 
action rather than with mere abstract principles of criticism. 
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V. A RE-EVALUATION OE THE PROBLEM 

The problem of interpreting the events of the New Tes- 
tament, especially that of the Resurrection, rests not so 
much in a primitive naivete about their importance and prob- 
lems, though it is certainly there, but certainly as much in 
our interpretation of history. Whereas the primitive Church 
was not disturbed with the "historical problem" in our view, 
indeed they could not have been so bothered by the fact that 
historical criticism didn't really exist, we do have the 
problem since our interpretations are challenged by the twen- 
tieth-century view of truth. As has been shown above, the 
attempts to establish an independent and new theory of history 
does not relieve the tension between the natural criticism of 
objective method and Biblical accounts, but only succeeds in 
by-passing the questions which scientific inquiry raises. In 
fact, an independent theology of history takes upon itself 
the enormous task of proposing a whole new world view for 
mankind. Ho only is this impractical, but it is definitely 
unacceptable to the more general methodology, right or wrong 
as it may be. Thus, not only are we confronted with the issue 
of an interpretation of the New Testament which in some way 
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becomes meaningful in the general world view, we must dis- 
cover how such an interpretation can be effective in preserv- 
ing the "reality" of such a thing as the Resurrection of 
Christ. Under the influence of Kant and of others who con- 
tributed to the development of objective method and hence 
technological success, theology has permitted itself to re- 
gard history and natural science as realms belonging to the 
same plane of knowledge. "As a consequence of this over- 
sight, theology has allowed itself to be led Into mistaking 
the problems of natural scientific research for those of 
historical investigation. Instead of merely perceiving the 
utility of the growing body of natural science for the criti- 
cism of historical traditions and records, it has made the 
canons of natural science do duty as the principles of his- 
tiography also, and treated the data of history as though 
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they were the phenomena of nature and nothing more."' 

What in fact has happened is that theologians have em- 
ployed the Kantian distinction between the realm of pure rea- 
son and the realm of practical reason. Whereas in the former 
the only proper field of use is in the natural order, the 
realm of the latter is to discover the moral unities lying 
behind the empirical world. Because both activities are part 
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of the process of human understanding, one in the external 
investigation of environment, the other in the discovery of 
reality found in an anthropological self-conscious, they are 
distinct functionally but belong to the nominal unity found 
in human rationality. Theology, taking its cue fromthe func- 
tion of practical reason, has in effect applied it to the evi- 
dences discovered in an empirical situation and lifted these 
sources out of the realm of the natural order and into the 
area beyond the scope of scientific research. By so doing, 
practical reason has been made the superior and differen- 
tiating instrument of historical interpretation. Not only 
does this make a distinction between the two realms of 
reason, a distinction which is far more than a functional 
one, but also it destroys the hope of interpreting Christ- 
ian events in any other light than that of non-natural, 
and non-historical reason. 

Thus, the question remains, "What do we mean in 
theology by the historicity of an event?" The task is 
to develop a method which looks at the historical actuality 
of events, but which must avoid both the pitfalls of 
either pure reason or practical reason. First we must 
realize that the material with which we are dealing does 
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not belong to the metaphysical realm of universals since 
this particular history is not abstract but is immersed in 
events of becoming and contingency. Nor is our material ap- 
propriately the realm of the natural sciences since its nat- 
ure is unique and not repeatable in a demons tra table manner. 

The theological historian cannot ask "what are the 
facts?" for the 'facts" are only available to him through re- 
flective consciousness of men who left their impressions in 
various documents. Thus we can only begin to answer the 
question of the credibility of the Resurrection after we 
know what the evidence we have means. A fact can be defined 
only when we know what its purpose signified then and its 
relationship now. In Christianity we do rely on past events 
as justification, but not only in and on the past at a pre- 
cise time and moment, but also on the movement of events 
which are related throughout from the past, through time, and 
up to the present. The theologian’s task is not to use the 
rigidity found in objective method which pre- judges the val- 
idity of resurrection by definition, but first to get into 
the apostolic mind and ferret out the presuppositive author- 
ity found there; then to subject this material to a system- . 
atic criticism. Such a systmatic critique will be subject to 
criticism by the material from which information was derived 
and any methodology employed must be open to criticism from 
the instigator's standpoint. 
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VI. NIEBUHR' S SUGGESTION TO ANSWER THE PROBLEM 

Now any facts of history are facts for history only in- 
sofar as they have had a place in the concepts of human 
rationale. Unless they were recorded and transmitted by the 
minds of people, there would be no conception of events in 
the past. And since the value of an event is meaningful only 
when it has a relationship to human consciousness, the his- 
torical fact of the Resurrection will be discovered only in 
the places where it is recorded. That is, apart from the 
Christian community it is impossible to evaluate the reality 
of the Resurrection as though it were a fact apart from the 
witness of the community who tells us about it. And so sub- 
ject-knower and object-knower can never be treated separately. 
To question the Resurrection is to question the whole his- 
toric character of Jesus' life. Eor it was the value put on 
the Resurrection by witnesses that made the previous events 
worthy to be remembered and interpreted and passed on to pos- 
terity. It is clear that if it had not been for the Resur- 
rection, what we would know today of Jesus' existence would 
be very different in meaning, if we knew of His existence at 
all. Without the empirical church there would be no Jesus 
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Ohrist to know about, and Jesus Christ taken out of the con- 
text of the empirical Church destroys the witness of the 
Church and therefore the subject consciousness which provides 
us with our Information. 

Secondly, any independent theology must emphasize the 
mode of historical cognition which comes only from the func- 
tion of memory. A neutral observer cannot abstract an ob- 
ject or event from the context in which it exists and expect 
to evaluate that event. It can only be known by those who 
participated in it, l.e., who remembered it. Thus, the past, 
as an instance of time conception, does not have meaning un- 
less it is a part of human consciousness. Even if "time" 
were an independent entity apart from human experience, it 
would be meaningless for us since it would not be a part of 
human consciousness. This is simply pointing out the logical 
fact, that what lies beyond human experience is not knowable 
in the historic sense. Human knowledge after all does depend 
upon human experience of some sort. Therefore, the Resurrec- 
tion is an event which is real in the memory of the community 
of believers. 

Third, to avoid the danger of permitting the collective 
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self-conscious community of the Church from falling into its 
own interpretations apart from the source which created it, 
we have the method of criticism which continues to evaluate 
the various modes of interpretation and which keeps the 
sources continually before our eyes. The method of criticism 
keeps in balance the tendency to "neutralize" the historic 
search on one hand, and the danger of becoming progenitive 
of a new and foreign interpretation on the other. 
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VII. CONCLUSION 


The problem over the interpretation of the Resurrection 
of Christ comes out of man's new world view which has arisen 
in the past century and a half. The pragmatic results of 
the laws of natural science have hypnotized man into believ- 
ing that unless all knowledge meets the tenets of objective 
testing, as drawn out in scientific investigation, the mean- 
ingful value ascribed to information no so validated should 
be disregarded or even ignored. At the heart of this con- 
clusive attitude lies the methodological demand that all 
"true" knowledge be tested by two basic criteria: that real 

events be generally available to all human experience at all 
times, and that such events may be explained in terms of 
causal conditions. The acceptance of these criteria as de- 
termining all "true" knowledge leads to the rejection of all 
events which cannot be so tested. What in effect we are con- 
fronted with is a dogmatic methodology which does not permit 
the possibility of unique or spontaneous events as real knowl- 
edge. So construed, these laws of objective method cannot 
claim to be applicable to the general field of historical in- 
vestigation. It can only point to the records of certain 
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events in the past which can be re-enacted under special 
laboratory conditions. Unfortunately, whenever events in 
the past cannot be recreated or demonstrated, a negative 
connotation is attached to such events which not only deny 
the knowledgeable characteristic of the event, but even 
throws doubt upon its very existence; or at least to its 
significance. This limitation forces the method into the 
fallacy of establishing a limited kind of knowledge as the 
only real knowledge. For it denies the possibility that 
there is meaningful knowledge that is not repeatable and dem- 
onstratable. Persuasive knowledge must follow the laws of 
the method, and the laws of the method are held inviolable. 

For the historian such a method does not adequately an- 
swer the questions arising over the actuality of past events. 
Rather it tends to destroy them. The problem for objective 
method is that it simply does not have all the answers or 
even all the sufficient ones. It does not allow for explain- 
ing the effects of events upon the human consciousness which 
exert a causal motivation-to transmit these experiences to his 
fellows. Nor are such experiences that are recorded in the 
New Testament so intensely individualistic or personal as to 
place them outside of the general empirical experience of 
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society. For the Resurrection of Christ was not an abstract 
psychological experience, but one which was inextricably con- 
nected to a real person and to a real community of men. ^o 
say that there is no causal foundation for such an event is 
to say that there is no event which has no causal explana- 
tion. Yet before our eyes is the written memory of just 
such an event. What objective method has done to history 
is to take only from history those things which fit its own 
superimposed laws. And in so doing it has by-passed the es- 
sential element which went into the very construction of 
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the objective method itself, human consciousness of experi- 
ence. 

Wow this is notto declare war on objective method with 
the intention of destroying it. Far from it. But what must 
be known is that this method belongs in its proper perspec- 
tive and is not an instrument to be used in formulating the 
only truth on one hand and the instrument to be used in dis- 
carding all "dubious" knowledge on the other. By its own 
definition, the method is a limited one and so to be used. 

What objective method and historical method have in com- 
mon is that both realize that human knowledge insofar as it 
is meaningful depends upon the human consciousness. Where 
the two methods are sensationally different is in the appli- 
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cations of arbitrary laws upon that human consciousness. 

Those laws of the former demand acceptance upon the basis of 
persuasiveness. Those of the latter only require that the 
human consciousness be recognized as relating a real experi- 
ence. And a “real" experience is not defined by the historian 
as any related "story" but is qualified by the existence of 
such experiences that belong to the communal experiences of 
men in the past. To attempt to isolate historical events in 
this sense is to open the door of accusation which claims 
that the event is merely an invention of one man's vivid im- 
agination. Such a charge has no more power against the unani- 
mous opinion arising out of a living community of people than 
it does against a laboratory experiment. 

The point is that there is not a need to reconcile ob- 
jective truth and historic truth unless one is held at the 
expense of the other. But in so doing, knowledge as a whole 
is partially destroyed. Rather, one may be employed by the 
other to further its own interests. Thus while the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ does violate a general law of human experience 
in nature, it was nevertheless a specific and real event to 
the consciousness of the first witnessing Christian community. 
To deny its possibility is no less absurd than to deny the 



possible existence of historical awareness itself. The Res 
urrection will remain the supreme, unique historical event 
in history as long as the community which witnesses it re- 
members it and remains. Such is the knowledge of the Ohris 
tian faith, such is the knowledge of mankind. 
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